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Chats With the Editor 


Why the Gunners Held 
Their Fire 


It was in the middle of the last 
war. A convoy of merchant ships, escorted 
by two or three destroyers and corvettes, 
had been battling its way across the Atlantic 
in the face of high seas and enemy sub- 
marines. 

At last they were nearing the shores of 
England, and not long after sunrise a large 
plane was seen heading directly for them. 
Sailors at the antiaircraft guns tensed, ready 
to fire. 

On the bridge, the commanding officer 
checked the message that the radio operator 
had handed him just a few minutes be- 
fore. “Airplane to meet you,” it said. “His 
challenge RD, your response GA.” 

The plane, the officer understood, would 
be sent out from home base to help the 
convoy get quickly into port, and to look 
for any submarines that might be lurking 
on the way. 

But, of course, the officer also knew that 
a plane suddenly appearing out of the early 
morning darkness might be an enemy. 
That’s why the second part of the message 


The officer examined the plane carefully. 
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was so important. The plane would prove 
that he was friendly by flashing the code, 
RD, and the ships would prove that they 
were friendly—and not a wrong convoy 
the plane might have found by mistake— 
by flashing back GA. 

Well, here was a plane. Was it the prom- 
ised friend—or was it an agent of the 
enemy? Would it give the right sign? 

The lookout on the bridge studied. ix 
carefully. 

Suddenly he shouted, “He’s signaling,, 
sir.” 

A light was flashing on and off in the 
airplane’s nose. A short flash, a long flash, 
a short flash, a pause. “R,” muttered the 
lookout to himself. Then a long flash, and 
two more shorts. 

“It’s RD!” the lookout shouted. ‘He’s 
our friend!” 

The men at the guns relaxed. They 
certainly wouldn’t want to shoot this plane 
down! 

How fortunate it was that the pilot knew 
the sign! He might have died in the At- 
lantic that very morning, killed by his 
friends, if he had not given the correct 
signal. 

There is another radio message that tells 
us God is expecting us to flash Him a sig- 
nal as we come near to heaven, and the sum 
rises on eternity. 

Only the people who show the sign will 
get through safely to the Promised Land- 
All others will be shot down, destroyed by 
fire and brimstone. 

Do you know what that signal is? Do 
you know how Christians identify them- 
selves to God in these last days? Are you 
practicing flashing the signal, so that there 
is no doubt in the mind of anyone watch- 
ing that you are God’s friend? 

Are you, perhaps, wondering what signal 
I am talking about? Look it up in God's 
radio message, the Bible. You'll find it in 
Ezekiel 20:12. 

Find out what it is. Learn how to make 
it correctly. Then keep it flashing clear 
and bright. Remember the airplane pilot, 
and the gunners who held their fire when 
they saw the proper sign. 


Your friend, 

















The Crooked-mouthed People 





By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


egg JOHN was in his favorite place, 
the center of a circle of children. This 
time it was a group of missionary children 
in the living room of one of the mission 
homes in South Africa. And now, as always, 
the children were begging for one of his 
stories. 

You see, Uncle John was famous for 
stories of all kinds. No two were ever the 
same, but they were always interesting and 
enjoyable. 


Uncle John was 





“Oh, please, Uncle John,” begged Sally. 

“All right,” agreed Uncle John, as happy 
as the children themselves. “And what story 
will it be tonight?” 

“The crooked-mouthed people!” suggested 
someone. 

That brought forth a whole chorus of 
“Yes, yes, yes,” so Uncle John said, “All 
right, all right. The crooked-mouthed peo- 
ple it will be. But who is going to get me 
the candle and a match?” To page 17 


exactly where he liked to be—right in the middle of a circle of children. 
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Remember Billy, the boy who was poisoned 


by cigarettes? Here he is back again.* 


Sammy's Smoking Party 


By W. L. BARCLAY 


WEN Billy was walking to public school 
one morning he heard his name called. 

“Hey, Billy, wait for me. I've got some- 
thing to tell you.” Sammy was calling. 

“Hurry up,” Billy cried. “I want to play 
ball before school starts.” 

Sam hurried up, and the two boys walked 
together for a while. “What is it you want 
to tell me?” Billy asked. 

“What are you doing after school today?” 
Sam asked. 

“I'm going home,” Billy replied. “Why?” 

“See what I found this morning when I 
was delivering milk!” Sam said excitedly, 
and held up a five-dollar bill. “I’m going 
to get the boys together, and we will buy 
some cigarettes and have a smoking party. 
Meet me after school and you can have some 
of the smokes.” 

“Not for me, Sammy,” Billy said. “And if 
you know what is good for you, you'll never 
smoke again. I had nicotine poisoning when 
I was eleven, because I smoked, and the 
doctor told me that any more smoking 
would ruin my body. He also told me that 
one bad habit can lead to another. I haven't 
smoked for nearly three years and I am not 
going to begin again now.” 

“All right, then,” Sammy sneered, sud- 
denly angry, “there will be just that many 
more smokes for the rest of us. And you 
don’t need to come around. We don’t need 
fellows like you in our bunch.” 

Weeks passed. Billy was left out of Sam- 
my’s smoking parties, but he did not mind, 


* See the story, 
7, 1960. 


“Poisoned,” in Junior Guinot for September 


for he was always busy after school. He had 
found a job delivering bakery goods and 
was saving his money for summer camp— 
two whole weeks of games and hikes and 
swimming, with many fine boys to get ac- 
quainted with. He wondered whether 
Sammy and his friends would be at camp. 

But Sammy wasn’t interested in camp. 
He thought he would have a lot more fun 
roaming the streets during vacation, and 
that is what he did. During that summer he 
met other boys who seemed to have nothing 
else to do but roam the streets, and they 
formed a gang. All smoked, and they used 
to meet in an empty house for their smok- 
ing parties. One day one of the boys brought 
a pack of playing cards with him and taught 
the other boys how to play. 

At first they just played for matches and 
cigarettes, but soon they were playing for 
their weekly pocket money. Often, before a 
week was over most of the boys would be 
broke and would have to borrow money 
and cigarettes from the boys who won. 
Many times Sammy was on the losing end. 

One day one of the older boys came to 
the clubhouse where the others were gam- 
bling and smoking. When the game was in 
full swing he said, “Look, fellows, see what 
I have?” Reaching into his pocket he took 
out a bottle of whisky. 

“Where did you get it?” 
rused. 

“I swiped it from dad. He'll never miss 
it.” He opened the bottle and put it to his 
lips, then passed it on to the gang. 

When the bottle reached Sammy he re- 
fused it. The boys made fun of him, but he 


the boys cho- 
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was afraid to drink, and let the bottle go by. 

Several more times during the next few 
weeks whisky was passed during the card 
game, and after a while the ridicule over- 
came Sammy's better judgment. He took 
his first drink. The liquid burned his throat, 
and his eyes watered. He coughed and splut- 
tered, and everybody laughed, which hurt 
as much as the whisky burned, so Sammy 
took the bottle and drank again. 

Billy returned from camp with thrilling 
stories of his summer holiday, but Sammy 
and his gang were strangely silent about 
their summer's activities. 

Billy took up his work again after school 
hours delivering the bakery goods, and he 
went on saving money, this time to buy 
several things that he wanted. He did not 
see Sammy after school hours, and when he 
saw him at school he thought that he did 
not look too well or happy. 








One night, after Billy had finished his 
delivery, he walked home, along a dimly 
lighted street. He saw someone ahead of 
him staggering as he walked and decided to 
pass him carefully. But as he did so he was 
surprised to hear his name called. He was 
even more surprised when he recognized 
that it was Sammy who had spoken to him, 
and Sammy was drunk. He tried to talk 
with him, but Sammy made fun and called 
him a “mamma's boy.” Then he swore at 
Billy and wanted to fight, but Billy left him, 
walking fast toward home. 

Next day Sammy was not at school. And 
he did not come the next day or the next. 
Teacher asked if anyone knew anything 
about him. Billy knew, but he was ashamed 
to tell that he had seen his schoolmate 
drunk. 

Several days later the story got out that 


To page 16 
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“See what | have, fellows?” said one of the older boys, pulling something out of his pocket. 
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Chapter Eight: An Answer for Africa 


GARDENER for GOD 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 


Robert and Mary Moffat worked among the heathen 
at Kuruman for many years without seeing any re- 
sults. The people still went to the witch doctors to 
ask for rain and blamed the Moffats when their crops 
dried up. Another tribe, the Mantatees, threatened to 
invade them, but Moffat organized the Kurumaners 
to fight them off and was successful. The Kurumaners 
were more friendly after that, but not much. Moffat 
persuaded them to move the village to higher ground, 
where there was more rain. After the move, the witch 
doctors claimed that the extra rain was the result of 
their prayers, and many of the people believed them. 
But not all. Suddenly there was a change in their at- 
titude. One day some of the villagers reported to Mof- 
fat that the men were bringing stones from a nearby 
hill to erect a church! Soon after that they built a 
school. Nine prosperous years went by. Then, unin- 
rae, two fierce-looking heathen strode into the vil- 
age. 


| ta men were walking up and down the 
streets of Kuruman. They had been sent 
by their warlike king, Mosilikatse. They 
stared amazed at the many houses and fine 
gardens. They couldn’t believe that the big- 
gest building was a church and not the 
home of a chief. They could not understand 
children pouring out of a brick school- 
house instead of being in the fields. 

“Our king has said that this place where 
Christians live is not like other places,” one 
of them said. 

“And we did not know that metal could 
be heated till it’s red and then shaped to a 
circle,” the other one said quickly. They 
were standing with Robert Moffat in front 
of the forge in the town’s smithy. 

Moffat looked at the two men solemnly. 
“We not only shape metal,” he said. “In 
Kuruman we shape souls. The folks of Ku- 
ruman have attended the church that you 
have seen for nine years now. They built it 
themselves. It is their house where they 
worship God.” 

“Let us go in and see this god,” one visi- 
tor said. 

Robert felt the same old sorrow that he 
had felt for years. So many people lived in 
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darkness in his Africa. How could he tell 
all of them about God’s Son? If only there 
were more men to help! 

The fact that Kuruman was Christian 
made the darkness in the rest of Africa 
seem even darker. It spoke so clearly of 
what could be done by God’s grace. 

Robert was conscious that the people of 
Kuruman were staring from their doors at 
these black strangers. There were reasons. 
In the first place, everyone knew that King 
Mosilikatse was cruel and destructive. They 
did not trust him any more than they had 
trusted the Mantatees. In the second place, 
the two chiefs were worlds apart from the 
people of Kuruman who sewed their own 
clothes. The skimpy clothing on their black 
bodies spoke only too well of savagery. 

Suddenly the attitude of the Kurumaners 
changed. A message came saying that an 
enemy tribe was planning to hurt the two 
men on their way home. “No harm must 
come to our guests,” the Christians said. 
“Some of us will go with them on their 
journey and see that they get safely past this 
enemy village.” 

“It is good,” Robert said. “I will go 
along, too.” He not only feared for the 
safety of the guests. He feared that there 
would be cruel reprisals and a lot of fight- 
ing and killing if the men were captured 
or killed. 

The visitors were so pleased with this 
kindness that they begged Moffat to go with 
them to meet King Mosilikatse. It was a 
risky thing to do, for villages along the 
route reported that this king had often 
attacked them. But Moffat prayed for guid- 
ance and felt that he should go on, what- 
ever the danger might be. 

He was sure that God had guided him 
when he finally talked to the king. Mosi- 











likatse greeted him as if he were a great 
chief. 

Robert had made the journey to this 
Matebele tribe in a wagon. When King 
Mosilikatse saw the wagon, his face paled. 
But one of his chiefs spoke quickly. “This 
is not a live monster, King Mosilikatse. 
We have seen one of them being made. 
We have seen the red metal made into 
circles for the wheels.” 

Robert stayed for ten days, talking to the 
king about many things. He tried to answer 
all his questions. But most of all he tried 
to impress him that it is wrong to kill and 
pillage. “Send someone to tell us how to 
live,” King Mosilikatse urged. 

“I will try,” Robert said. But whom could 
he send, and when? 

“I will never attack your village,” the 





king promised. “You will be safe, moshete.” 
The name meant father or friend, and it 
made Moffat glad to hear it. He thought of 
it often on the way home. 

Time went on, and a small son died. 
That was in 1826. Two more daughters 
came, besides Mary and three other sons. 
Young Robert declared that he would be a 
preacher and go to Mosilikatse someday. 
“You will all be helpers for your father,” 
Mary smiled. 

Moffat went ahead with his translation 
of the Bible, and in 1830 a church group 
in Britain sent him a printing press. “I have 
been a blacksmith, a gardener, a preacher, 
a teacher, and a carpenter.” He grinned. 
“I have an idea I will make a fine printer.” 

The printing went on regularly, and 
Robert passed out many tracts that ex- 


“Would there be a place where | could help in Africa?’ David Livingstone asked Mr. Moffat. 
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plained how to apply the saving grace of 
Jesus Christ to everyday life. The Africans 
gave them to one another and carried pack- 
ets of them wherever they traveled. 

Then both Mary and Robert came down 
with the fever that took such a toll of white 
strength in Africa. Fortunately, a Dr. An- 
drew Smith was in their neighborhood on a 
scientific expedition and took such good 
care of them that they were soon up and 
about again. 

Though he was not as strong as he would 
have liked to be, Moffat kept on with the 
translation of the New Testament. Then in 
1838 he was called back to England for a 
rest. Mary went with him. It had been 
twenty years since she had seen England. It 
had been twenty-three since Robert had 
boarded the Alacrity. This time no cre- 
dentials were wrapped in oil skin to pro- 
tect them from the salt air. Instead, Mof- 
fat carried his New Testament to be printed 
in England. 

Mary’s mother was dead. The old garden 
home was closed. Both of Robert's parents 
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were still living, but some of his brothers 
and sisters had died. The others were scat- 
tered in homes in different places. The two 
Moffats found few friends that they knew. 
It was a strange world that they came back 
to, in one respect. 

But Robert Moffat found many new 
friends, and it seemed that: all of them 
wanted to hear him speak. In that respect 
England was a good place to be. His letters 
to the London Missionary Society had been 
widely printed. Everyone knew the mis- 
sionary and his work. He made speeches at 
many towns. The rest he so much needed 
was forgotten as he told crowded churches 
about Africa’s problems. 

Finally he had to stop for a while. He 
wanted to work on a translation of the 
Psalms and rest at the same time. But he 
smiled at Mary. “Tired as I am, it has been 
worth it. Indeed, it would have been worth 
while if I had spoken only to that thousand 
school children. So many of them had such 
bright faces. Some of them will surely be 
called to the mission field.” To page 16 
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The Canada Goose 
Is Very Loyal 


By PHYLLIS B. MATZ 


MAN stood three hundred feet away 

from some Canada geese and tossed 
three kernels of wheat into the air. Each 
time he did so, the geese honked. However, 
when he went through the same motion 
empty-handed, the birds did not answer. He 
was certain that they saw the three grains 


of wheat at that distance, proving that the 
birds have remarkably keen sight. 

The Canada goose is also unusually in- 
telligent and courageous. One brave crea- 
ture, the leader of a family of eight, came 
to a bird sanctuary with a broken leg. Light- 
ing on the water, he stayed with head up 
and stood guard while his family fed. For a 
month, as his leg healed, this faithful father 
ignored his own pain and never ceased 
his duty. He kept a constant watch over his 
loved ones until he was able to fly again 
and lead his family northward. 

These birds also show great fidelity to 
one another. At the age of two or three 
years they mate for life. They build a nest 
on the ground, and both parents care for 
the young. Not only are they devoted to 
their families but they defend each other 
with great constancy in cases of emergency. 

A naturalist gives this example of their 
loyalty: Two pairs of geese nested on the 
bank of a pond, one hundred and twenty 
feet apart, each gander always guarding his 
own nest and never going more than thirty 
feet away. A widowed goose built a nest 
between these two pairs—about sixty feet 
from each nest. The male birds did not in- 
terfere with her in any way; but any time 
an enemy approached her, both ganders left 
home and attacked the intruder furiously. 
If an enemy went near either of their own 

To page 16 
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Every time the man threw a kernel of wheat into 
the air, the geese raised their heads and honked. 
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The Express Didn't Stop 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


RS. ROBERTS walked down to the 
front gate with her children, kissed 
them good-by, and asked her last questions. 

“Do you have your lunch?” 

“Yes, Mother, right here in this basket,” 
Hester said. 

“How much money do you have?” 

“Seven shillings and sixpence, Mother,” 
Jack replied. 

“What time can I expect to see you back?” 

“Will it be all right if we are here by 
half past five?” 

“Yes, but try to be no later. Have a good 
time, and, Jack, take good care of Hester.” 

The two children tripped lightly down 
the street. A walk of a few blocks took them 
from their Claremont home in South Africa 
to the railroad station. 

Jack stepped up to the ticket window. 

“Please give me two half-fare first-class 
return tickets to Rosebank.” 

The agent took two tickets from a rack 
on the wall. “Going to the show?” he asked 
as he stamped on the date and pushed the 
tickets under the little glass window. “Two 
shillings and fourpence, please.” 

Jack pushed a half crown toward the man 
and received two pennies back. 

The children went out onto the platform. 
Jack walked over to the train timetable 
pasted against the wall. The children felt 
that this was rather a special occasion, for 
it would be their very first ride on a South 
African train alone. Only six weeks before, 
they had arrived from the United States, 
but already Jack was proud to show how 
well he knew his way around. Jack was 
thirteen, his sister Hester, ten. 

“Eight thirty-two is the next train,” Jack 
remarked, running his finger down the time- 
table. He glanced at the big station clock. 
“Let’s see, that is in about fifteen minutes. 
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But, of course, it will probably be late. They 
just don’t know how to run a railroad over 
here in Africa. Too bad some of these en- 
gineers couldn’t go to America and see 
how real railroads are operated.” 

“Now, Jack, you know what mother says 
when you talk like that. Why don’t you look 
and see what train we should catch coming 
back, so as to be here by half past five.” 

“A good idea. Let’s see. Here is one leav- 
ing Rosebank at four thirty-five and an- 
other at four forty-six and yet another at 
five ten. Any one of them would get us 
here in time. This last one gets to Claremont 
at five twenty-five.” 

“We would have to walk fast to get home 
from the station in five minutes, but I think 
we could make it. Mother would understand 
if we were only two or three minutes late.” 

“All right. Now let’s not forget. We 
must be at the Rosebank station at ten 
minutes after five.” 

The children heard a whistle, and—to 
Jack’s surprise—saw the train coming 
around the curve into the station, right on 
time. He made no comment. 

“Look! Look!” cried Hester, pointing to 
the train. “It’s over on the other track. We 
must cross over onto the other platform.” 

“Here, this way,” cried Jack, dashing down 
the long platform to an overpass at the far 
end. 

Up the stairs they scrambled, along the 
overhead platform, and down on the other 
side just as the train began to move. They 
could have gotten on, only they were along- 
side the third-class coaches, while the first- 
class ones were up in front. Slowly they 
walked along the platform and watched 
the train disappear. 

“Now when does the next one go?” Jack 
asked in a tone of disgust. He again con- 
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sulted a timetable, and found they would 
have to wait another twenty-five minutes. 
Time passed slowly, far too slowly. They 
were eager to get to the show and see all 
the wonderful sights. 

The train arrived—again on time—and 
Jack and Hester climbed into a compart- 
ment, one of those rooms that stretched 
clear across the carriage. The whistle blew, 
the guard waved his green flag, and they 
were off. One mile, and they stopped at 
Newlands. Then came Rondebosch, and fi- 
nally Rosebank. 

Jack and Hester left the train along with 
scores of other people, all going to the great 
Rosebank Show. Their father had told them 
that it would be a lot like the county fair 
they had attended the previous year in Cali- 
fornia. 

The children thoroughly enjoyed wan- 
dering from building to building all over 
the show grounds. Some contained long 
tables loaded with the most lovely grapes 
they had ever seen. There were other kinds 
of fruit, and many different vegetables. 
There were new types of machinery to 
watch. There were long barns with rows of 
fancy cows, sheep, pigs, and horses. There 





were many things to buy, also—things tu 
eat and things to keep. 

The children ate their lunch in the shade 
of some big oak trees near the race track 
and the afternoon went by as quickly as 
the morning. 

“Jack, do you think you should spend any 
more money?” asked Hester. “We may need 
it, you know.” 

“That's all right. Don’t you worry. I have 
our return tickets for Claremont safe in my 
pocket. Let’s have a ride on the ferris wheel.” 
Up, up, they went. From the top they looked 
far out all over the show grounds. 

As they left the wheel, Jack looked at 
the large clock above the entrance gate. 

“Come, Hester, it’s ten minutes to five. 
We must get to the station now.” 

They found the station platform crowded 
with people, all waiting for trains. 

“The first train that comes through won't 
stop, since it is the five o'clock express 
from Cape Town to Muizenberg,” Jack in- 
formed his sister. “The next one will be 
ours.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth 
before they saw a train approaching from 

To page 19 
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Jack and Hester had a wonderful time at the show. They didn’t know what would happen going home. 
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SOMETHING OUT OF b 
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+ seer knew every alley and every crook 
and cranny of the poorest part of Fort 
Worth, Texas. They were narrow, dirty 
streets when Jimmy was small, crowded by 
laborers and their families. For the city is a 
busy, buzzing place, and takes many hands 
for the cotton and the oil mills. 

Two tiny boys and their widowed mother 
had an apartment that was so small it was 
scarcely more than a sleeping room with a 
small cranny for cooking. It was in an an- 
cient building so twisted and sunk down 
with time that some of the doors wouldn't 
shut. The cracks in the floor got wide 
enough to “drop a cat through,” Aggie 
Smith said. (She lived across the hall.) 

Mrs. Smith was kind and looked after 
baby Edwin while Jimmy's mother, Mrs. 
Martin, worked. She cleaned offices, washed 
clothes, cooked and served dinners. She was 
a decent, quiet woman, who gave satisfac- 
tion everywhere she went by her honesty 
and efficiency. She couldn’t do anything but 
menial labor, however, for she had no more 
than three grades of schooling, so that she 
could hardly read the newspaper. Jimmy re- 
membered many a time when she would 
come home tired, with a newspaper she had 
found someplace. While she got supper she 
would get him to read to her. 

The small boy would much rather have 
been out on the street running around with 
the other boys on the block, but he did not 
want to disappoint poor mom, dragged out 
as she was, yet eager to hear the news. 
She'd get some potatoes, earthy and 
sprouted, from a sack under the sink, and a 
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By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON - 


big onion, and put them in the dishpan and 
run some water on them. She usually 
stopped at the meat market on the way home 
and got a cheap soup bone “to flavor the 
stew.” This she washed carefully, and put 
on to cook in an old iron stew pot while she 
peeled the potatoes as thinly as she could, 
cubed them, and sliced the big onion. If she 
had any rice, carrots, turnips, or celery, they 
went into the pot too, with a generous cup 
of shredded cabbage. She put in what she 
had, and it was cheap and good. 

All the time Jimmy would sit reading, un- 
aware of the poor, unhandy kitchen where 
his poor mother worked in her shapeless 
cotton dress. The soup bubbled up and 
filled the kitchen with a fragrance that was 
maddening. Mrs. Smith would bring Ed- 
win in after a while, and they would have 
supper in one corner of the crowded alcove 
that was the kitchen. Edwin's eyes were 
heavy with sleep by this time, though he 
still opened his mouth for more and yet 
more soup. 

These were their days. Once in a while 
mom brought home a day-old cake that was 
unbelievably delicious. There were times 
when Jimmy would dream of when h 
would be grown up, and how he would ge 
his mother a red silk dress like one he saw 
once in Rothchild’s window. They'd have 
cake for every day, and ice cream, too. And 
he’d work and mom could stay home, and 
he’d bring big boxes of candy and high- 
heeled shoes, and hats with feathers on 
them, and pretty dishes for her. They’d move 
to the front flat where the Spratts lived. It 
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had a sitting room, and you could look out 
and see Front Street, and not the row of bat- 
tered garbage cans that was all they could 
see out of their window. 

Little boys dream, and Jimmy dreamed 
big dreams of what he was going to do with 
his life. 

He got a job in a restaurant, washing 
dishes after school hours, when he was 
eleven. The rascally owner paid him only 
fifty cents from the time school was out till 
nine o'clock at night, besides a plate of sup- 
per, which wasn’t much good. 

He was continually being told to “hide” 
if a policeman came around. 

“I ain't s’posed t’ hire a kid, y’see,” the 
withered old skinflint would hiss in his ear. 
“You tell ‘em, if they ast you, that Miz Du- 
zenberry'’s yer ma, and you're hepin’ out till 
she goes home.” 

Jimmy was particularly proud of his dish- 
washing. He carefully scraped the dishes 
and stacked them, just as mom had shown 
him how. 

“There’s a right way and a lazy way to do 
everything,” she often told him. “Never 
throw all the dishes in together. That’s the 
lazy way. Sort them. Whip up a good suds. 
Have some hot water to scald them with. 
That’s the way.” 

She’d taught him to put them away in 
order and keep the shelves neat. 

“It’s trifling and shiftless to stuff things 
away and pile them around every which 
way, she'd often say. “Anything that’s 
worth doin’ at all is worth doin’ well.” 

So little Jimmy scoured out the grimy 
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Jim scraped and washed dishes at the restaurant 
till nine o’clock at night. He didn’t have a home. 
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restaurant dish shelves, and put down clean 
newspapers, and set things to rights. The 
cook praised him. 

“You're doin’ better than the two grown 
men that washed dishes here before you 
came. They were lazy fellows, they were, 
and this kitchen got in a terrible mess.” 

The cook, fat and overworked, moved 
heavily about her innumerable tasks. 

Jimmy was as quick as a streak of light- 
ning. When he got the dishes under con- 
trol he took to scrubbing up the kitchen 
floor. He’d attack pots and kettles and scour 
them. He arranged the pastry cupboard. 


Hehe fe rhe rherfe ode sfonde fe rferfeofeofe fe fe fe fears rte agente rte rge nse nse rfergerte 


FOR YOUR SUITCASE 
By ETHEL HANSEN 


When you pack your grip 

For a holiday trip, 

Take plenty of gladness along. 
Leave worries behind, 

Pack thoughts that are kind, 
And put in a fellowship song. 


Put in plenty of smiles 

To last all the miles, 

And a heart that is happy and gay. 
Then the friends that you meet 

Will think you're a treat, 

And be glad to be with you each day. 
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The owner raised his wages to a dollar a day, 
after school. It was a red-letter day in Jim- 
my’s life. 

Then, because he was so faithful, he was 
often given a whole basket of bread heels 
and left-over puddings, and once in a while, 
enough left-over mashed potatoes to make a 
whole skillet full of “tater cakes,” as Edwin 
called them. 

Mom was always glad to get the bread. 
She'd fill up a big bread pan with bread 
dressing full of onion and sage and celery, if 
she had any. It was good and strengthening, 
she told the boys, and they ate till they were 
stuffed. Things were easier after Jimmy put 
his small shoulder to the wheel. 

He'd have quit school if mom had let 
him, but she wouldn't. “You need 
schoolin’,” she told him firmly. “You won't 
have it so hard if you be patient and learn 
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all you can. Oh, it is just wonderful all 
the things there are for a person to learn. I 
wish I'd had the chance you’ve got, Jimmy.” 

She often told of her own hard child- 
hood, of her drunken father whose fist was so 
heavy that they all ran when they heard him 
coming. 

“Don’t you ever drink, Jimmy,” she'd say. 
“Don’t you do it. I didn’t have sense enough 
when I married your poor father. He drank 
himself to death, he did, and he’d have been 
so nice if he’d have left the dirty stuff alone. 
Promise you won't touch it.” 

“We promise,” Jimmy and Edwin prom- 
ised in unison. It was too bad they did not 
keep those promises. 

Poor mom died when Jimmy was thir- 
teen, and her sister, Aunt Mary, came and 
took Edwin home with her. She would have 
taken Jimmy too, but she was poor, and 
Jimmy stoutly assured her he’d make out. 
He would keep on working, and keep him- 
self some way. 

He had to quit school then. He took a 
small cheap room and worked from early 
dawn to night for just barely enough to pay 
his room rent and buy the cheapest of food 
and clothing. 

One day, when he went to the market for 
the restaurant owner, he overheard a farmer 
and a buyer talking. 

“Know of any fellow I could get for a 
‘hand’ on the farm?” the farmer asked. 

“What do you pay?” asked the other. 

“Thirty a month, with board and keep,” 
was the answer. “And I don’t work them to 
death, like some do.” 

“Tl let you know if I hear of anyone,” 
the buyer told him and turned away. 

Jimmy looked long into the farmer’s lean 
face. It was leathery and weather-beaten, 
yet kind. There was not the crafty, cheaty 
look Jimmy had learned to beware of in 
employers’ faces. He stepped up in front of 
the farmer. 

“Would I do?” he asked, hesitantly. 
“Would I? I'd like nothing better’n gettin’ 
out to the country. I've—I've heard of the 
country, but I never saw it, sir. I never saw 
anything but this city.” 

The farmer’s blue eyes twinkled as he 
looked into Jimmy’s face. 

“Why, son,” he drawled, “if you haven't 
ever even seen the country, how do you 
think you could work on a farm? I don’t 
suppose you’d even know which end of a 
cow to milk.” To page 18 
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The Junior Missionary Volunteer Pledge says, 


“I Will Be a Servant of God.” 


Why Martha 


Reconsidered 


By OPAL E. MILLS 


ODAY,” said the leader of the junior 

Sabbath school, “we will elect officers for 
the coming quarter. We will need a leader 
and a secretary and a pianist.” 

The juniors stirred restlessly in their 
seats. 

“First we will vote on a junior leader. 
Who will be the first to nominate some- 
one?” 

“I nominate Gerry,” Billy said from his 
seat on the back row. 

“I nominate Martha,” Gerry said. 

“I decline,” said Martha. 

“Why, Martha?” asked the leader kindly. 

“Because I just don’t care to do it, that’s 
all,” replied Martha. 

“Very well,” said the leader. “A servant 
of God must be willing. Strange, but I was 
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“Il nominate Martha,” Gerry said. “I decline,” 


said Martha. “Why?” asked the leader. 


sure you were a Pathfinder, Martha. You 
are, aren't you?” 

“Yes, of course, I am a Pathfinder. I have 
been one for three years. What difference 
does that make?” 

“You have a pledge in your Pathfinder 
club that you keep, don’t you?” asked her 
leader. 

“Tes. 

“I believe,” said the leader, “that it goes 
something like this: ‘By the grace of God 
I will be pure and kind and true——’ Can 
you finish it, Martha?” 

“I will keep the Junior Missionary Volun- 
teer Law. I will be a servant of God, and 
” Martha stopped and her face turned 
red. “Is it really being a servant of God 
when we are willing to take an office in 
the junior room?” 

“It certainly is, Martha, and it is one way 
that Pathfinders can serve. Do you wish to 
reconsider, Martha?” 

“Yes, and if I am elected, I will try to be 
a faithful servant,’ Martha promised. 

Servants do many different kinds of work. 
God’s servants can always keep busy. Serv- 
ants of God can give out tracts and an- 
nouncements of meetings. They can sell 
candy or cards for church school projects, 
they can visit the sick, be kind and thought- 
ful of the little children at home and school 
and church. They can play the piano in the 
division if asked, and help out in MV pro- 
grams. 


Be always willing to serve wherever you 
can. By keeping our thoughts on the good 
things that God has for us to do, we help 
to keep our minds pure, our hearts kind, 
and ourselves true. 
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The Canada Goose 
From page 9 


nests, however, only the one would fight; 
the other would stay at home. All the eggs 
in the nests of the family geese hatched, 
and the young grew lusty and strong. The 
single old goose, though she faithfully sat 
for five weeks on four eggs, never hatched 
a gosling. The next year she came back to 
try again. 

Is it any wonder that bird lovers every- 
where admire the Canada goose for its keen- 
ness of sight and intelligence, and for its 
unsurpassed courage and lifelong loyalty? 


Sammy’s Smoking Party 
From page 5 


Sammy had been arrested and taken to jail. 
He had been seen staggering around the 
street, and someone had called the police. 
At the trial it was learned that he had stolen 
money to buy drink. When the trial was 
over, the judge spoke sternly to him about 
keeping bad company and sentenced him 
to three years in the reformatory. As he was 
taken away, fourteen-year-old Sammy te- 
membered Biily’s words, that smoking leads 
to other bad habits, and that “you reap what 
you sow.” 





Gardener for God 
From page 8 


In 1840 Robert Moffat went to tea at the 
home of Mrs. Sewell in Aldersgate Street, 
London. Her home was a boarding house 
for young men going to the mission field. 
Robert Moffat had been invited to speak to 
these young men. He smiled at them. 

“One of our young doctors has been to his 
home in Scotland to say good-by before he 
sets out for China,” Mrs. Sewell said. “He is 
due back now, and I am hoping that he 
comes before you leave.” 

In a very few minutes a tall young man 
came into the room and was introduced as 
Dr. David Livingstone. He had only re- 
cently received his degree as a Doctor of 
Medicine and had been ordained. His eyes 
widened at the sight of Robert Moffat. 
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“I had never hoped to see you closer than 
on a platform,” he said, stammering. “It is 
a great honor.” 

Moffat told of the great need in Africa | 
with a burning zeal that made his quiet | 
words sound like oratory in the small room. | 
He told the young men that he had looked | 
out and seen a thousand villages in which 
no word of salvation had ever been spoken. 

His voice almost broke as he said it. | 

A long time before that, when David | 
Livingstone was a boy, he had read about @ a 
the Hottentots of Africa. He had thought | 
even then that he might go to them some- | 
day. Later he had favored China when he 
read about the work Mr. Karl Gutzlaff had 
been doing there. Now he stared at the 
man before him. , 

“Would there be a place for me in Af- 
rica?” he asked suddenly. 

Robert Moffat looked at David Living- 
stone and loved him. “A place for you? Yes, 
surely, my son,” he said. 

On December 8, 1840, David Living- 
stone boarded the George, bound for Ku- | 
ruman—and beyond. He carried with him | 
a printed copy of the New Testament in | 
Chuana, translated by Robert Moffat. | 

At times it seemed to Robert and Mary 
Moffat that they would never get back to 
Africa. It took so long to get well and 
strong again. Then there was a lot of work 
with the printers, and the lectures and 
speaking appointments began again. “I am 
helping Africa by all these speeches,” Rob- 
ert said. “Maybe as much as or more than if 
I were out there with Robert Hamilton.” He 
shook his head slowly. “He seemed like an 
old man to me when I first saw him. Yet | | 
he has served all these years and is still do- 
ing a good job.” He knew that Robert 
Hamilton had had some help as mission- 
aries came and went. But mostly he was the 
saintly mainstay of Kuruman while Robert 
and Mary were away. 

Finally, in 1843, the Moffats reached 
Kuruman again. There were many years of 
service ahead for Robert, which soon ma 
his long stay in England seem like a ve 
brief interval. 

And his prayers were answered as many 
new men and women flocked to the mission ] 
field. His son Robert had planned to go and 
preach to King Mosilikatse, but his health 
would not let him. He went back to England j 
and served the mission field from there. An- ) 
other son did go to Mosilikatse, however, 
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and yet another one traveled with David 
Livingstone. 

“You said that our children would be my 
helpers,” Robert reminded Mary. “Now lit- 
tle Mary is David Livingstone’s wife and 
helper. A son is with him, too. Bessie is 
married to a missionary, and we have a 
French missionary for another son-in-law.” 

“No one can estimate what they with 
God’s help will do,” Mary said. “Yet some- 
times I think that the greatest thing that 
ever happened to us here was when the 
Kuruman people carried the stones from the 
hill to start their own church.” 

Robert nodded gravely. “And now Ku- 
ruman is a great Christian center from 
which mission work radiates to many other 
fields.” 

“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” Mary said softly. 

Robert Moffat joined her in the music. 
He had sung those words in Cape Town 
with Afrikaner. He had sung them at the 
gathering up of the stones, and many times 
since. God was going to let him sing His 
praises in Africa until 1870. And then too 
in England and Scotland until 1883, when 
he died. 

(The End) 


The Crooked-mouthed People 
From page 3 


Sally ran as quickly as her legs would 
carry her, and soon returned with a tall 
white candle and a small box of matches. 
She felt very important as she handed them 
to Uncle John. 

“Thank you, Sally,” the storyteller said, 
then added, “Maybe you would like to light 
the candle for us.” Any youngster likes to 
light fires and candles, so Sally happily 
obliged, and Uncle John began the story. 

“Once upon a time there was a family, 


lly the crookedness of their mouths did 
ot bother them, but there was one time 
each day when it was a real problem. You 
see, these people had to use candles to light 
their home, and although they could easily 
light the candle, it was almost impossible 
for them to blow it out. Father would take 
the candle like this and blow real hard, but 
his mouth was crooked, and as he blew, all 
the wind came out of the left corner of his 


5: of whom had a crooked mouth. Us- 


mouth, and the candle still burned.” (Uncle 
John demonstrated with the candle.) 

“Mother had just as much trouble as 
father, except that her mouth made all the 
wind come out of the right side of her 
mouth, and she blew like this.’ He demon- 
strated, and the children laughed. “So she 
could not blow out the candle. 

“Big Brother was sure he could blow out 
the candle, so he blew and blew and blew, 
but can you guess what happened?” 

“I know, I know,” shouted Bobby, who 
had heard the story many times. 

“All right, Bobby, you tell us,” said Uncle 
John. 
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NAME THIS DISCIPLE 


By CARRIE I. QUICK 


My first is in TRUTH and TOLD. 
My next is in HAVE and HOLD. 
My third is in HOME and POST. 
My fourth is in MUCH and MOST. 
My fifth is in HAD and GAVE. 

My last is in SUM and SAVE. 
Read John 20, verse 28. 

The Master | served is great. 
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“His mouth was crooked, too, and when 
he blew, all the wind went down over his 
chin like this.” And Bobby demonstrated, 
much to the delight of the children. 

“That's right, Bobby, so Big Sister said 
she was sure she could blow the candle out, 
and she began to blow vigorously. But did 
the candle go out?” 

“No,” shouted the children. “She had a 
crooked mouth, too.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Uncle John. “Sally, 
you show us how Sister blew.” 

“Like this,” said Sally, and she placed her 
lower lip over her upper one and blew in 
the direction of her nose. 

“That is exactly the way she did it,” said 
Uncle John. “So no one in the whole family 
could blow out the candle, and night after 
night it had to burn itself out, until Uncle, 
who was a college graduate, came to visit 
the family. They told him their problem, 
and he told them not to worry, for he could 
teach them how to put the candle out. Sure 
enough, when bedtime came and the candle 
was ready to be extinguished, Uncle just 
took his fingers and pinched out the light 
like this,” and Uncle John pinched out the 
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flame amid laughter and clapping from his 
listeners. 

“Now, who wants to finish the story?” 
he wanted to know. 

“I will,” said Bobby. “Some people are 
like the crooked-mouthed people. They 
seem to be your friends when they are with 
you, but when you are not around they tell 
other people bad things about you.” 

“Good for you, Bobby. I’m sure none of 
us want to talk with crooked mouths any 
more than we would want to try to blow 
out a candle with a crooked mouth. And 
when someone tries to get you to say unkind 
things, pinch the bad words out just as Uncle 
pinched out the flame. You can be just as 
clever as he was; he proved that the crooked- 
mouthed people did not need to use their 
crooked mouths; and you don’t need to 
either, do you?” 

“No, sir!” the children agreed, and began 
practicing the various kinds of crooked- 
mouthed blows. 

“Thank you for the story, Uncle John,” 
said Sally. “I surely don’t want a crooked 
mouth.” 

“Nor do I,” said each of the others. 


Something Out of Nothing 
From page 14 


“I wouldn't,” Jimmy answered honestly, 
grinning and setting down his heavy basket. 
“But I want to learn. And, sir, I'd work for 
nothing for a while, if you'd only teach me. 
I'm not afraid to work.” 

“What would your folks say to your tak- 
ing a job twenty miles out in the country? 
And why aren’t you going to school?” the 
farmer asked quizzically, his eyes never 
leaving Jimmy’s face. 

“I haven't got any folks but Edwin, my 
little brother, and my aunt’s keeping him,” 
he answered. “And I can’t go to school, 
‘cause my mom and pop are both dead. And 
if you take me, sir, it wouldn’t be right for 
me to go right off and not give Mr. Slazell 
a chance to find another kitchen helper to 
take my place. I couldn’t go with you for a 
week or two, anyway.” 


Ben Hawthorne liked Jimmy’s fair, 


straightforward way, and he looked steady 
and willing. He agreed to come for him in 
one week. 

“Tl meet you right here, sir,” Jimmy 
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said. He almost danced all the way back to 
the restaurant. 

“No future in this town for a fellow like 
me,” he muttered. “I don’t have enough 
schooling. Maybe I can really learn farming 
good, so I can amount to something. Maybe 
sometime I can go to school and catch up. A 
fellow ought to have more schooling than I 

ot.” 

Mr. Slazell was upset at Jimmy's an- 
nouncement to leave. He was rascal coush@® 
to realize he would not find a person for 
three times Jimmy’s little wages to take his 
place. 

About an hour later, Jimmy was on his 
knees scrubbing around the legs of the 
kitchen range with a stiff-bristled brush and 
yellow lye soap. Mr. Slazell came picking 
his way into the kitchen. Jimmy could see 
his legs. 

After much hemming and hawing, Mr. 
Slazell offered to double the lad’s wages if 
he'd stay. 

“Of course, I'd expect a little more out of 
you, if we made that agreement,” he added 
pompously, clearing his throat and clawing 
at his stiff black whiskers, and fairly caper- 
ing about the scoured kitchen floor, so eager 
was he to win his point. 

Jimmy felt as if something exploded in 
his head, so conscious was he of the in- 
justice and downright meanness of the man. 
If he had been worth more, why hadn’t he 
paid him more all along? But he was a good 
lad and polite, and determined to keep his 
temper at all costs. Mom always said you 
lost more than you gained if you “spoke your 
mind.” 

He got to his feet and wiped his wrinkled 
hands on the rag he carried in his pocket. 

“I couldn't do a lick more than I’m doing 
now, Mr. Slazell,” he said quietly. “I work 
as hard as I know how, and I don’t go home 
till everything’s clean and put away and 
ready for morning. Ask Miz Duzenberry.” 

For all the sparring and bargaining, 
Jimmy suddenly knew he would not stay. 
He knew it. He couldn’t. So by a w 
later, he had sold or given away or pack& 
his meager possessions and had lugged 
them to the spot where the farmer had said 
he would meet him. He remembered once 
that he didn’t even know the new em- 
ployer’s name, but that did not frighten 
him. He knew he’d be there—and he was, 
looking this way and that way for Jimmy. 

(To be continued) 














The Express Didn’t Stop 
From page 11 


the direction of Cape Town. As it came to 
a stop, Jack opened a door. “It’s not quite 
the right time for our train,” he explained. 
“But these Africans probably don’t know 
the difference.” He waited until Hester had 
entered, then got in after her. Jack looked 
around him in amazement. 

“My, I never saw a train like this around 


‘> Oi... he remarked to Hester. It surely was 
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very different. There were no compart- 
ments, but a corridor down the center with 
rows of seats on both sides. The train was 
nearly full, but Jack and Hester found seats 
as it left the station. 

“This is a fast train,” Jack remarked, 
glancing out of the window. Then, without 
a sign of stopping, the train flashed past 
the station platform at Rondebosch. What 
could it mean? Jack wondered to himself. 
The Newlands platform flashed past also, 
and the train continued at high speed. The 
next station was theirs, but how were they 
going to get off? 

Jack touched the arm of the man sitting 
beside him. 

“Please, isn’t this train going to stop at 
Claremont?” 

“No, Sonny. This train won't stop until it 
gets to Muizenberg.” 

“Is this the express from Cape Town to 
Muizenberg?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Isn't that just exactly what you'd ex- 
pect?” Jack exploded to Hester. “You get 
on the right train and find it’s going to the 
wrong place. These South Africans——” 

“But you said yourself when we got on 
that this train hadn’t come into Rosebank 
at the time our train was supposed to be 
there,” Hester answered quietly. 

Jack turned from her in disgust and 
talked to the man again. 

“Why did it stop at Rosebank, when the 
timetable didn’t show any stop for the ex- 


ess there?” 
“Oh, usually this train doesn’t stop there,” 


e man explained. “But during the Rose- 
bank Show, all trains, even the express 
trains, stop there. It’s so much more con- 
venient for the thousands of people who 
come from Muizenberg.” 

Hester had been listening carefully to all 
that the man was saying, and she was more 
frightened than Jack. 
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WATCH 


God's Love Demonstrated 


October 

2. Rom. 5:8 Think when this happened 
3. Eph. 5:2 He did this for me 

4. 1 John 4:10 Love from God to us 

5. 1 Tim. 1:15 He came to save me 

6. John 15:9 Such love 

7. John 15:13 He gave all 

8. Matt. 27:46 He did this alone 








“Whatever are we going to do?” she 
asked. “We don’t have tickets to go to 
Muizenberg. Do you think they will lock 
us up?” 

“No, I am sure they won't punish us. 
After all, it was a mistake.” 

“But how are we going to get back from 
Muizenberg to Claremont? Have you 
enough money to buy tickets?” 

“No. I have only sixpence left.” 

“Then how are we going to get home to- 
night?” 

“I don’t know. Let’s pray and ask the Lord 
to make the conductor kind to us and tell us 
what to do.” 

Both children sent up silent petitions for 
help in their time of need. Presently the 
door of the coach opened, and the ticker 
examiner came along, collecting fares. Most 
of the people were going to Muizenberg. 
When the conductor came to Jack, the boy 
handed up the two tickets he had bought in 
the morning. 

“How is this?” the conductor asked. 
“These tickets take you only from Rosebank 
to Claremont, and our first stop is Muizen- 
berg.” 

“Sir, we got on at Rosebank. We didn’t 
know that this was an express, since we 
didn’t know that the express would stop 
there. We don’t know what to do.” 

“How long have you been in the coun- 
try?” the conductor asked, smiling as he 
listened to Jack’s accent. 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference * a 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: “Christ-Centered Doctrines" 


!|—Christ, the Son of God 


(October 8) 


Memory VERSE: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God’? (Matthew 16:16). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Philippians 2:5-11, and see how Christ, 
the Son of God, became Christ the Son of man 
for our sake, and how He will one day be hon- 
ored for it. Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Jesus, the Son of God 


Open your Bible to Matthew 3. 


The most wonderful theme we can think of is 
the theme of salvation—what Jesus has done for 
us. Our earth, vast though it may seem to us, is 
just one small part of God’s huge universe; but 
because it was lost, Jesus came down from 
heaven to save all who would accept Him. 

“Jesus might have remained at the Father’s 
side, wearing the kingly crown and the royal 
robe; but for our sake He chose to exchange the 
riches of Heaven for the poverty of earth. 

“He chose to leave His station of high com- 
mand, to leave the angels who loved Him. The 
adoration of the heavenly throng He chose to 
exchange for mockery and abuse by wicked men. 
From love to us, He accepted a life of hardship 
and a death of shame. 

“All this Christ did to show how much God 
loves us. He lived on earth to show how we may 
honor God by obedience to His will. He did this 
so that by following His example we may at last 
dwell with Him in His heavenly home.”’—The 
Story of Jesus, p. 15. 

Little did most of the people realize that the 
Son of God had come to live with them. Had 
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they studied the prophecies, all could have 
known who Jesus was. Most of those who knew 
Him thought of Him as a poor peasant, but He 
was the Son of God. Read what the voice of God 
was heard to say of Him at His baptism, in verses 
16 and 17. 

On occasions Jesus referred to Himself as the 
Son of God, and once, when He asked His dis- 
ciples who they believed Him to be, Peter re- 
plied for them all, “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” (Matt. 16:16). 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 43. 


TuInK what a sacrifice it must have been for 
Jesus to leave the glories of heaven for this sin- 
cursed earth. 

Pray to realize more and more the greatness 
of Christ’s sacrifice. 


MONDAY 
Jesus, the Eternal One 
Open your Bible to John 17. 


Although many think of Jesus only as the On 
who was born in Bethlehem nearly 2,000 veal 
ago, and lived among men for 33% yea 
actually He has lived from everlasting. 

An Old Testament prophet wrote of His birth- 
place and birth and of His existence before His 
birth in these words: “But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, though thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel; whose 
goings forth have been from of old, from ever- 
lasting’? (Micah 5:2). 

Christ took part in the creation of our world. 
“All things were made by him; and without him 
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was not any thing made that was made,” we are 
told in John 1:3. 

“It was Christ that spread the heavens, and 
laid the foundations of the earth. It was His 
hand that hung the worlds in space, and fash- 
ioned the flowers of the field. ‘His strength set- 
teth fast the mountains.’ ‘The sea is His, and He 
made it.’ Ps. 65:6; 95:5. It was He that filled the 
earth with beauty, and the air with song. And 
upon all things in earth, and air, and sky, He 
wrote the message of the Father’s love.’’—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 20. 

Yes, before He came to be a humble peasant 
on earth, He shared the glory of the Father. He 
Himself tells us so. Read His words in verse 5. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
24, par. 3 

THINK of the great glory Jesus had before He 
came to Bethlehem. 

RESOLVE never to forget how much He left to 
help you and me. 


TUESDAY 
When the Son of God Became the Son of Man 


Open your Bible to Galatians 4. 

Jesus was the Son of God, the Eternal One, 
but a time came when He became also the Son 
of man. 

Prophecy had foretold that the Saviour was to 
be born just as the sons of earth are born. 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, 
and shall call his name Immanuel” (Isa. 7:14). 
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The name Immanuel, or Emmanuel, means “God 
with us.” Jesus was to leave His home and live 
with us, and so become the Son of man. 

Paul tells us how the prophecy was fulfilled in 
Christ’s life on earth. Read verses 4 and 5. 

“This was a voluntary sacrifice. Jesus might 
have remained at the Father’s side. He might 
have retained the glory of heaven, and the hom- 
age of the angels. But He chose to give back the 
scepter into the Father’s hands, and to step down 
from the throne of the universe, that He might 
bring light to the benighted, and life to the 
perishing. ... 

“Since Jesus came to dwell with us, we know 
that God is acquainted with our trials, and sym- 
pathizes with our griefs. Every son and daughter 
of Adam may understand that our Creator is the 
friend of sinners. For in every doctrine of grace, 
every promise of joy, every deed of love, every 
divine attraction presented in the Saviour’s life 
on earth, we see ‘God with us.’”—The Desire of 
Ages, pp. 22-24. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 19. 


TuinkK of the love Jesus had for us, to live 
among sinful men. 

Pray never to lose sight of the fact of His 
love and sacrifice, and to show your appreciation 
by doing His will. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jesus the Saviour 


Open your Bible to Matthew 1. 


Perhaps the name we love best for the One 
who came to earth for us is the name Jesus. 
Find by whose command He was given this 
name, in verses 20 and 21. 

“For he shall save his people from their sins,” 
the angel said, and the margin gives the mean- 
ing of the name Jesus as “Saviour.” 

The purpose of Christ’s coming to earth was 
to save us. He Himself told us so in the words, 
“The Son of man is come to save that which 
was lost” (Matt. 18:11). 

When the announcement of our Lord’s birth 
was made to the shepherds in the fields outside 
Bethlehem, the angels also called Him the 
“Saviour.” “Fear not,” they said, “for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall 
be to all people. For unto you is born this day 
in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord” (Luke 2:10, 11). 

“Christ was treated as we deserve, that we 
might be treated as He deserves. He was con- 
demned for our sins, in which He had no share, 
that we might be justified by His righteousness, 
in which we had no share. He suffered the death 
which was ours, that we might receive the life 
which was His. ‘With His stripes we are healed.’ ” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 25. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 25, 
par. 1. 

THINK how much we owe to Jesus as our 
Saviour. 

Pray not to turn away from the salvation He 
paid so much to procure for us. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus, the King of Glory 


Open your Bible to Philippians 2. 

Satan does not want us to think about the 
sacrifice of Jesus. He does not want us to realize 
how much Jesus has done for us. He does not 
want us to accept Christ’s salvation. He wants 
to keep us as his slaves, in bondage to him. But 
we can free ourselves through Jesus Christ, and 
one day all the universe will acknowledge the 
greatness of the sacrifice Jesus has made for us. 
Look in verses 9 to 11 and see how everyone will 
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acknowledge Jesus when He comes to claim 
those who have accepted Him. 

We are told that the final coronation of Christ 
will take place after the resurrection of the 
wicked, after the city of God has descended from 
heaven. In a panoramic view, the lost will see 
“the scenes of Adam’s temptation and fall, and 
the successive steps in the great plan of redemp- 
tion. ... As if entranced, the wicked have looked 
upon the coronation of the Son of God. They see 
in His hands the tables of the divine law, the 
statutes which they have despised and trans- 
gressed. They witness the outburst of wonder, 
rapture, and adoration from the saved; and as 
the wave of melody sweeps over the multitudes 
without the city, all with one voice exclaim, 
‘Great and marvelous are Thy works, Lord God 
Almighty; just and true are Thy ways, Thou 
King of saints’ (Rev. 15:3); and falling prostrate, 
they worship the Prince of life.’—-The Great 
Controversy, pp. 666-669. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 665, par. 3. 

THINK how wonderful it will be when all ac- 
knowledge Christ. 


Pray that you may now acknowledge and 
render Him the praise He should have for all 
that He has done for us. 


FRIDAY 


This week we have thought of only a few of 
tthe titles of Christ. There are many, and if you 
care to get the Index to the Writings of Mrs. 
E. G. White, and look up “Christ, Jesus, offices, 
titles, and appellations of,” you will find more 
than seven columns of names. 

Give reasons why our Lord is called: 


1. The Son of God. 
2. Creator. 
3. Immanuel. 


4. Son of man. 
5. Jesus. 
6. The Saviour. 


Review the memory verse. 





The Express Didn’t Stop 
From page 19 


“About six weeks,” Jack replied. 

“Well, I can understand your mistake. 
Don’t look so frightened. Nothing is going 
to happen to you. When we get to Muizen- 
berg, I will tell you how to get back to 
Claremont. Just sit back and enjoy the ride.” 
And he passed on. 

Sure enough, when the train pulled into 
the station by the beautiful Muizenberg 
beach, the conductor was back with the 
two American children. Opening the door, 





he led them both out onto the platform. 

“Do you see that overpass down there? 
Just go over the line and wait on the next 
platform. There should be a train along in 
about thirty minutes that will take you 
back to Claremont. Tell the guard what 
you told me, show him your tickets to 
Claremont, and when he hears you talk, 
he will know you're strangers in South Af- 
rica. So long!” 

He blew his whistle, and stepped back 
into the train. 

Half an hour later Jack and Hester ex- 
plained their problem to the conductor of 
the train to Claremont and he was just as 
helpful as the first conductor had been. 
After ten miles, they were back in Clare- 
mont. On leaving the train, Jack was not 
surprised to find his father on the opposite 
platform. 

“Hello, Dad,” Jack called out to his as- 
tonished father. “We will be over in a min- 
ute.” And the children hurried to the over- 
pass. 

“I have been watching the trains from 
Rosebank for the past hour,” their father 
said, “but I never dreamed you would come 
from the other direction. Wherever have 
you been?” 

As they walked home, the children told 
their father that they had been to Muizen- 
berg and back, and how it had come about. 

“Well, son, that just goes to show that 
there are still some things you need to learn 
about this country,” dad said. 

“Yes, Dad,” Jack replied. 

“But the thing he needs to learn most of 
all,” Hester said, “is that these South Af- 
ricans know how to keep their trains on 
schedule—and they've got some mighty nice 
conductors on them.” 

Jack didn’t argue the point. He felt too 
humble about certain things he had said 
and done that day. 
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For ql Sociability! 


Fascinating games to play—for all age groups. The 
happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 
of recreation. These games are educational, too. 





Select several from this list: 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately 
10 or older. One to 6 or 7 players. $1.25 
P-A-M—Ages 3 to 7. One or a 


group. $2.50 
Musical Fun—10 or older. Three 

to 18 players. $2.75 
Bible Journeys—All ages. Two 

to 6 players. $2.75 


Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, 

adults. Any number up to 20. = $1.75 
Bible Characterse—Youth and 

adults. Family circle or church 
groups. $1.25 


Bible Books—Primary upward. 


Any number. $1.25 
Bible Geography—Juniors, 

youth, adults. Any number. $1.25 
Bible Truth—Junior and up- 

ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 


Spelling Game—Juniors and 
younger. Any number. $1.00 


Bible Groups and John and 
Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 
people of all ages. $1.25 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 


place of more dangerous amusements. Give your children to 
understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 
—Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 514. 
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FLICKERTAIL, No. 13 


By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1960 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





1. Shortly after the boy had set the trap at the 
mouth of the den, Flickertail came running out again 
to see what was new. 2. He saw the trap, but not 
soon enough to dodge it. Though he tripped the pan 
he jumped so quickly that only one of his toes got 








caught in it. 3. Now he was held in the iron jaws, 
and it took a lot of pulling and twisting before he 
was able to free himself. Even at that he was not all 
free, for one of his toes remained in the trap, and the 
pain in his foot reminded him of what had happened. 














4. A smart animal like a fox or coyote would learn to 
leave traps alone, but the sloping forehead of the 
ground squirrel does not leave much room for brains, 
and he will often run right into a trap again after 
getting out. 5. Flickertail was a bit smarter than 





7. Soon a family of seven pink, naked, blind little 
babies arrived in the mother’s nest. They crawled all 
over one another and their mother, and she adored 
them. 8. These babies grew rapidly and in three 
weeks they were covered with fur, had their eyes 
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that, and he opened another of his plugged entrances 
to use while the trap remained. 6. His happy-go- 
lucky frame of mind did not let this experience keep 
him from falling in love with a coy little female. 
Though with her a lot, he did not share her den. 











open and had more than tripled their weight. 9. In 
still another week they were coming out of the den 
to see their grassy world and follow their mother 
around and bother her with their attentions and wants 
as she fed on the grass shoots, or in the wheat field. 








